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. Wadi Feiran, the center of early Christian Life in Sinai and the seat of an episcopate. 
Note the palm and tamarisk trees which cluster in the valley. In the background is 
Jebel Serbal which is identified by some as Mt. Sinai (Horeb). If so, then Wadi Feiran 
is perhaps to be identifiéd with Rephidim, the last station on the Israelite flight from 
Egypt before Mt. Sinai was reached (so Prof. Bodenheim in the accompanying article) . 
More commonly Mt. Sinai is identified with Jebel Musa, or some part of it, further to 
the southeast. (From Wilson and Palmer, Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai, 


1869, Pl. 7). 
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THE MANNA OF SINAI 
F. S. Bodenheimer 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


In Exodus 16 and Numbers 11 we find reports of manna in the desert. 
Some believe that this manna was similar to bread and that it was 
furnished in quantities large enough to feed a whole people. Others 
regard it as a natural phenomenon which contributed to the diet of the 
Israelites in the desert. Only the latter view permits analysis and dis- 
cussion. Since Biblical history often is confirmed by archaeology, why 
not confirm the reports of manna by existing natural phenomena? 

The most widely accepted view in textbooks is that the lichen Lecan- 
ora esculenta is identical with the manna of the Bible. This lichen grows 
on rocks and produces fructifications in the form of pea-sized globules 
which are light enough to be blown about by the wind. The natives of the 
Irano-Turanian steppes, from Central Asia to the high Atlas plateau, 
collect these globules for their sweetness (“halva”). The idea of a 
manna rain based on this phenomenon is impressive, even though the 
collected bits remain as delicacies and do not appear in quantities large 
enough to replace bread. However, these rains of Lecanora are rare and 
unique occurrences and usually happen during the day. The Bible 
reports that the manna appeared at night, and also strongly indicates a 
regular recurrence of the event. Another fact which refutes the idea 
of Lecanora as the manna of Sinai is its complete absence in the region 
of Sinai during the last 150 years when many collections of rock lichen 
were made. During this same period not one traveller has ever re- 
ported a manna rain or heard about it from the local monks or nomads. 

The record of the oldest local traditions of Sinai comes from Flavius 
Josephus and the early monks of the St. Catherine monastery. These 
reports link the manna with the tamarisk thickets in the wadis of the 
Central Sinai mountains. Here year after year in June appears a gran- 
ular typeof sweet manna from pinhead to pea size. It appears on the 
tender twigs of tamarisk bushes for a period of three to six weeks. The 
quantity of this manna fluctuates according to the winter rainfall. The 
crop may fail entirely in one wadi and at the same time be plenteous in 
others. Certain wadis such as Wadi Nasib and the Wadi esh-Sheikh 
are especially famous for their manna production. Usually the annual 
crop does not exceed several kilograms, but one steady man may collect 
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over a kilogram : a day at the peak of the season. This certainly does 
not allow for the “bread” or daily food of the wandering Israelites. How- 
ever, we must note that lechem does not have an original meaning of 
bread, but of food in general. Otherwise, it could not have come to 
mean “meat” in Arabic. All in all, the nutritive value of these few 
kilograms of manna could not have been important enough to deserve 
a recording in Israel’s history. There must have been a special quality 
to justify its inclusion in the chronicle. The special quality was its 
sweetness. 

A chemical analysis reveals that this type of manna contains a 
mixture of three basic sugars with pectin. One who has wandered with 





Fig. 2. A . oe tree in the Wadi Feiran. (From Wilson and Palmer, Ordnance Survey ..., 
Pi. 15). 


nomads in the desert knows that sweetness is their highest culinaric 
dream. At the time in which the Israelites wandered in the desert, 
neither sugar beets not sugar cane was known. Sweet dates had only a 
limited productivity and may have been unknown or almost unknown in 
the deserts. Therefore, the sudden discovery of a source of pure and 
attractive sweetness would have been an exciting event. 

This manna was regarded until recently as a secretion of the 
tamarisk. Ehrenberg, however, about 120 years ago connected it with an 
insect which he described as Coccus manniparus. His description is so 
mixed in character that we must suppose he described the larva of a 
lady beetle within the ovisac of a scale insect together with the insect 
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itself. Ehrenberg assumed that the insect sucked on a plant, and from 
these sucking holes or punctures oozed the manna. 


In June of 1927 the writer visited the valleys of Central Sinai in 
order to study this manna. It soon became obvious that two closely 
related species of scale insects produce the manna by excretion. These 
are Trabutina mannipara Ehrenberg, the short, brown, sticky ovisac of 
which was described by Ehrenberg, and the Najacoccus serpentinus 
Green, which is easily recognized by the very long, snow white, narrow 
and cylindrical ovisac. Of these two, the former is the manna producer in 
the mountains, the latter in the lowlands. This manna is none other 
than the well known honeydew excretion of so many plant lice and scale 
insects. The honeydew drops are excreted mainly by the growing larva 
and immature females. Rapid evaporation due to the dry air of the 
desert quickly changes the drops into sticky solids. These manna pieces 
later turn a whitish, yellowish or brownish color. The reason that insects 
excrete and waste high-valued foodstuffs in great quantities, such as 
pure sugars, can be explained on a physiological basis. These insects 
suck great quantities of plant saps which are rich in carbohydrates but 
extremely poor in nitrogen. In order to acquire the minimum amount of 
nitrogen for the balancing of their metabolism, they must suck carbo- 
hydrates in great excess. This excess passes from them in honeydew 
excretion. 


Now, we shall compare briefly the Biblical report with the actual 
manna phenomenon in Sinai. But first, we must make clear one thing 
about the Biblical report. All the statements about manna in the early 
formations of Scripture, the Elohim or Yahweh codes, agree closely with 
our observations. However, many commentaries on the Priestly code, 
which were added hundreds of years later and which are based on 
conjectures or on misinterpretation of the oral tradition, show definite 
divergences (cf. F. S. Bodenheimer and O. Theodor, Ergebnisse der 
Sinai-Expedition, Leipzig, 1929, pp. 79 ff). 


We begin with the criteria of space and time. The location of the 
manna excretion which is given in the older codes as beginning at Elim 
(near Wadi Gharandel) and ending at Rephidim (the oasis Feiran), 
agrees well with the northern limits of the manna excretion in our day 
Manna first was discovered on the 15th day of the second month after 
the Exodus from Egypt. This would be the middle or end of Siwan, 
which is late May or early June. This date agrees with the natural season 
of manna production. The description of manna in the Bible, which 
likens it to small, light brown cummin seeds and to the stickiness of 
bdellion resin, is a remarkably suitable description of the tarmarisk 
manna. In the Bible its taste is described as like that of sappihith 
bidhvash, which easily may refer to the crystalized grains so often found 
on the surface of honey. Exodus 16:14 and Numbers 11:9 state that the 
manna fell from heaven during the night. Actually, most of the dropping 
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of manna, or at least its accumulation on the soil, occurs at night when 
the ants are not collecting it. And in many countries the honeydew of 
aphids is called “dew of heaven”, because the causal connection between 
the insects and the honeydew is not recognized. 


An easy explanation can be offered for the worms and stinking 
decay of the manna which was collected in excess of need (Exodus 
16:20,21). The manna grains are eagerly collected by ants, and in a 
primitive tent there is little protection against them. The worms can be 
called ants, while the addition of stinking decay is a later misinterpre- 
tation and interpolation. The Bible knows a special word for ant 





Fig. 3. Shittim tree in the Wadi Feiran. (From Wilson and Palmer, Ordnance Survey ... , 
Pi. 19). 


(nemalah), but in this place it uses the general word for worms and 
vermin (tola). However, a personal experience may explain this. When 


| asked our nomad guide for the name of the many manna-collecting 


ints, he called them dudi, which corresponds to the Hebrew tolaath. 


When I asked him if they might be called nimleh (nemalah), he answered 


hat it was possible. Since he knew both designations he had used the 
more general one. This was almost certainly the procedure of the oral 
radition. Because the late redactors of the Priestly code did not properly 
nderstand the situation they added the misleading interpolation. 

Exodus 16:21 tells us that the manna was collected early in the 
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morning and that it “melted when the sun grew hot.” We must regard 
the melting as a late and mistaken interpolation. The ants begin to 
collect the manna only when the temperature of the soil surpasses 
21°C. (70°F.). In most of the wadis at the time of our visit the rays of 
the sun usually accomplished this about 8:30 a. m. This activity of the 
ants ceases in the early evening. In the lowlands the ants begin much 
earlier. All those manna grains which drop from late afternoon to early 
morning remain until the beginning of ant activity in the morning. Then, 
however, they are speedily collected and carried away. 


These and a number of other agreements between the Biblical 
report and the tamarisk manna have led people to connect them since 
olden times. We have seen that all the eyewitness reports of the Bible 
can be taken as literal descriptions of the tamarisk manna of Sinai. 


However, this tamarisk manna of Sinai is no isolated event. It is 
not even the most abundant manna known to us. If it were not for the 
Biblical record we would know very little at all about it. “Man” is the 
common Arabic name for plant lice, and “man es-simma” (the manna of 
heaven) for honeydew. This confirms our views, because a number of 
small cicadas (Homoptera of various families) are found in Sinai, 
southern Iraq, and Iran, and are locally called “man”. They produce 
a product in small quantities which is similar to manna and which is used 
as a delicacy and as an ingredient in popular medicines. The large 
Cicada orni L. produces a like excretion on ash trees in Italy. The most 
famous manna product of the Middle East is the Kurdish manna which 
is collected by the thousands of kilograms every year in June and July. 
It is used for the preparation of special confections which are sold 
in the streets of Baghdad and elsewhere under the name of “man”. This 
manna is also produced all over the general Kurdistan region in the 
extensive oak forest by a still undetermined aphid. This plant louse 
sucks on the oak leaves and copiously excretes a honeydew which solidi- 
fies with fragments of the leaves. We were unfortunate in July, 1943. 
when we visited one of the famous manna-producing forests near Penj- 
ween in northeastern Iraq, for the manna crop was a complete failure 
that year. We could not observe even abortive manna production. This 
type of manna is composed principally of a rare polysaccharide trehalose. 


Accordingly, we find that manna production is a biological pheno- 
menon of the dry deserts and steppes. The liquid honeydew excretion of 
a number of cicadas, plant lice, and scale insects speedily solidifies by 
rapid evaporation. From remote times the resulting sticky and often 
times granular masses have been collected and called manna. 


For further reading see: F. S. Bodenheimer, “Uber das Tamarisken- 
manna des Sinai,” from F. S$. Bodenheimer and O. Theodor, Ergebnisse 
der Sinai-Expedition 1927 (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 45-88. 
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THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST 
BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY TODAY* 
G. Ernest Wright 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 

Before attempting to say a few things about the present state of 
Biblical archaeology, it might be well to define what we mean by it. 
The term is often used in almost synonymous parallelism with Palestinian 
archaeology, but it is obvious that much with which the latter deals has 
little to do with the Bible, nor have all Palestinian archaeologists been 
primarily interested in Biblical matters. In the past, and occasionally 
even in the present, the term has been used by some to include virtually 
the whole of pre-Mohammedan archaeology in Biblical lands. Yet here 
again it is obvious that Biblical archaeology is something more definite 
and confined, since Near Eastern archaeology has long since thrown off 
any primary interest in the Bible, while classical archaeology has rarely 
had such an interest. 

To me at least, Biblical archaeology is a special “ arm-chair” variety 
of general archaeology which studies the discoveries of the excavators and 
gleans from them every fact which throws a direct, indirect, or even 
diffused light upon the Bible. Its central and absorbing interest is the 
understanding and exposition of the Scriptures. It is interested in floors, 
foundations, and city walls; but it is also interested in epigraphic dis- 
coveries and in every indication of what people did with their minds as 
well as with what they did with their hands. 


I. 


In evaluating the present state of this subject perhaps one should 
begin by saying that it is laboring under several handicaps. The first and 
obvious handicap is the scarcity of workers. Among the younger scholars 
in Britain today there appear to be no outstanding scholars in this 
field. Before the War, the school of Albrecht Alt in Germany had done 
exceedingly important work, particularly in topography and territorial » 
history; but the future of scholarship on the Continent, particularly in 
Germany, is most uncertain. In Palestine the research of a few men con- 
nected with the American School of Oriental Research, the Dominican 
Ecole Biblique, and the Hebrew University has been significant, particu- 
larly in field of topographical research. In America the scholars who 
control the sources and labor intensively in this area can be be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand. The Oriental Institute, which can be said 
to be the outstanding center of Near Eastern archaeology in this country, 
to my knowledge has never had a Biblical archaeologist on its staff. 
The one figure who looms head and shoulders above all others, not only 
on this side of the Atlantic but on the other as well, is W. F. Albright. 
The revolutionary implications of archaeology for Biblical studies have 








®This pwn is an_abbreviation for the purposes of the B. A. of a paper prepared for 
The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, edited by Harold R. Willoughby, sponsored by the 
Chicago Society of Biblical Research, and shortly to be published by the University of Chicago 
Press. | wish to express my gratitude to Professor Willoughby for permitting me to publish its 
substance here.—Ed 
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been seen by him as by no other with the result that the real range and 
importance of the subject are often regarded as nothing more than the 
individual views of one scholar. Yet discerning scholars who do not 
always agree with Albright’s conclusions understand that such a situation 
is not the fault of the facts; it is due to the scarcity of trained workers. 
As a consequence of this handicap, we may say that the true significance 
and meaning of archaeology has been slow in affecting Biblical studies, 
though there is no doubt that the books produced by the next generation, 
at least in the Old Testament field, will be considerably different in 
content and approach from those which have been most widely used 
by the last two generations. 


A second handicap under which Biblical archaeology labors is 
occasioned by the confusion which exists within and between many of 
the reports of the excavations, by the inadequacy of many of the publi- 
cations, and in the past by the lack of competence on the part of a sur- 
prising number of excavators. The situation has gradually improved since 
the establishment of the various departments of antiquities, particularly 
in Palestine; and we are entitled to hope for still higher standards in the 
Post-War era. Yet the fact remains that a vast amount of labor now 
needs to be expended on complete restudies of the original data, both 
published and unpublished, from such sites as Gezer, Sharuhen (Tell el- 
Farah), Jericho, and Megiddo. More money has probably been expended 
in the excavation of the last mentioned site than in any other in Palestine; 
the published reports ought to have made it the type-site for Palestinian 
archaeology. Thus far, however, this end has not been accomplished. 
Instead the type-site is Tell Beit Mirsim (a comparatively small and 
relatively unimportant mound southwest of Hebron), because the quality 
of excavation and of publication has made it so. 


A third handicap to the Biblical archaeologist is the fact that some 
of the professional archaeologists and of the scholars who interpret 
their findings are lacking in broad cultural interest and _ training. 
Specialists in architecture, pottery, and linguistics are necessary and 
extremely important. Yet archaeology is a branch of the humanities; its 
aim is the interpretation of the life and culture of ancient civilization in 
the perspective of the whole history of man. This requires a broader 
as well as a more intensive training than our graduate schools have in the 
past been providing. Heretofore, the primary question which we have 
asked of ourselves and our students is not so much what ought to be 
studied and what is most important, as what details can we study so 
as to enable us to write a book or an article in the not too distant future. 
This pragmatic and rather self-centered aim has succeeded in making 
too many of our journals and books little more than repositories of odds 
and ends of pedantic research, some of which is good and stands the 
test of time, cae most of which is of little significance and is “like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away.” Because the Bible is the type of 
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literature that it is, al Rennes its intensive study today is largely 
carried on by those interested in prospering the life of Church and 
Synagogue, Biblical archaeology cannot remain content with the mere 
pedantics of scholarship. It must insist on knowing to what end the 
matters of technique and detail lead; and it is even more interested in 
the conceptual life of Israel's neighbors than it is in their pottery and 
grammar. Thus far, however, it has received far too little help from the 
specialists in contiguous fields, because too many of the scholars have 
failed to keep in focus the primary end for which they and their disciplines 
exist. 





Fig. 4. Excavation camp at Tell Beit Mirsim (Biblical Debir or Kirjath-sepher) in 1930. 


Il. 

Turning from these negative considerations to a more positive 
evaluation of the present state of our subject, we shall pass all too 
quickly the areas of topographical, textual and linguistic research in 
order to concentrate on certain historical and religious issues, the sig- 
nificance of which is not yet widely appreciated. 

One of the most satisfying areas to survey today is Biblical topo- 
graphy and geography. There are still many knotty problems which defy 
solution; yet within the last twenty years progress has been so striking 
that the preparation of Biblical maps can be carried on with much more 
assurance than before the first World War when the basic work for the 
Smith and Guthe Atlases was done.’ Since the labors of Edward Robinson 





. & Smith, Atlas of che Historical Guauste of the Holy Land (Ist ed. 1915); Guthe, 
Sibstatios (Ist ed. 1911 
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and the Survey of Western Palestine in the last century, the most import- 
ant events in the history of Palestinian topography have been the estab- 
lishment of the German Evangelical Institute for the Archaeology of the 
Holy Land (1902), headed first by Gustav Dalman and since 1922 by Al- 
brecht Alt, the work of the American School of Oriental Research since 
1922 under the successive direction of W. F. Albright and Nelson Glueck, 
and the monumental publication of Pére F. M. Abel, Géographie de la 
Palestine (Tome I, 1933; II, 1938). The German school introduced far 
greater precision than had been used heretofore, particularly in the 
study of the documentary sources and in the attempt to reproduce 
Arabic place names correctly. The American school was the first to make 
careful use of the pottery criterion which is of obvious importance 
since there is no use in discussing a particular site as a candidate for a 
Biblical place if it was unoccupied at the time the latter was supposed 
to have been inhabited. Abel’s work suffers its greatest limitation at this 
point, though it is now the basic source for the study of Biblical geo- 
graphy and topography. In sum, we may say that in no other country 
has this type of research been carried on with the same precision and 
intensity as it has in Palestine; as a result, few of the important Biblical 
towns and cities remain unidentified. Future work should be greatly 
aided by the detailed cadastral survey of Palestine which has been 
completed but not yet released by the British War Department. Southern 
Transjordan has never been properly surveyed; a good map on which 
to place the many sites explored by Glueck is badly needed. 

Progress in the field of linguistic research has been so rapid, par- 
ticularly since the first war, that Biblical lexicons are woefully out of date. 
A new dictionary of New Testament Greek which utilizes the papyti 
and the Septuagint together with a controlled and inductively established 
theological treatment, is sorely needed. A complete lexicon of the Greek 
of the Septuagint in modern language has never been compiled and 
is now desparately needed. Old Testament lexicography is in a much 
worse state than that of the New Testament. Numerous Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Canaanite inscriptions and documents have been coming to light. 
Continuing study of the cognate languages, particularly of Accadian, 
and the revolutionary results of Ugaritic research have combined to 
make the need for a new Hebrew and Aramaic lexicon imperative. The 
basic Hebrew lexicons on which we are dependent represent for the 
most part the state of research prior to the First World War. Since that 
time the progress of discovery and research has been so rapid that what 
is needed today is a complete restudy of the whole vocabulary of the 
Old Testament. 

What has been said for lexicography is equally true for grammar 
Likewise, the majority of our basic commentaries, particularly in the 
Old Testament field, were either produced before the First World War 
or reflect the state of research and the point of view of that period. In 
other words, the period between the two wars was not productive in the 
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basic tools which the Biblical scholar must use. Yet it was the time when 
archaeology grew into maturity. The greatest single task of the Post-War 
era must be the preparation of new lexicons, grammars, and commentaries 
which not only endeavor to deal adequately with the wealth of new 
factual data now at hand, but which also reflect the new points of view 
and perspective which archaeology necessitates. 


III. 

As we turn to matters of historical interpretation, we are on much 
more debatable ground. In general, however, the discoveries have dem- 
onstrated that far more trust in the substantial reliability of the narratives 
is now in order, and that lateness of a written record does not neces- 
sarily mean complete unreliability. When the basic attitudes of higher 





Fig. 5. A round tower in the neighborhood of Amman in Transjordan once thought to belong 
to the Late Stone Age, but discovered by Glueck to be part of the fortifications of the 
Ammonite Kingdom after 1200 B. C 

criticism were being formed in the last century, there was an insufficient 

amount of extra-Biblical data to serve as a check to hyperskepticism. 

Consequently, passage after passage was challenged as being a literary 

forgery, and the possibility of “pious fraud” in the compilation of written 

documents was exaggerated. When such a critical attitude is established, 
constructive work becomes increasingly difficult since emotional as well as 
rational factors are involved in the general negativism. The shift in at- 
titude which is now taking place is difficult to assess, but it is perhaps the 
most important change which archaeology has forced upon Biblical 
scholarship. Attitude is a suble factor, not easily described, but it certainly 
plays a major role in the determination of the use to which the tools of 
scholarship are put. 

There are numerous illustrations of the service which archaeology 
has rendered along this line. Perhaps the most noteworthy is the partial 
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“recovery” of the Patriarchal period of Biblical history. Our written 
sources for this period, dating as they do between the tenth and fifth 
centuries B. C., necessitate the supposition of a long period of oral trans- 
mission of the Patriarchal traditions before they were partially and then 
wholly committed to writing. Evidence of the later hands and the 
“modernization” which took place as the stories were committed to writ- 
ing is easy to assemble. It is small wonder, then, that the dominant 
point of view before the first War was that while the stories probably 
contain some kernel of tradition, they actually reflect the environment 
of ninth-eighth century Israel. It is, therefore, impossible to rely on them 
for factual knowledge. 

Archaeological discoveries have changed this attitude to no small 
degree. While no evidence has been, or probably ever will be, found of 
the actual Patriarchs themselves, many of their names are now seen to 
fit squarely within the onomasticon (compiled from several sources in 
Northern Syria and Mesopotamia, and even in Egypt) which dates from 
the first half of the second millennium B. C. but not in the corpus of 
names of any later period.’ Several of the names of Patriarchal ancestors 
have been recognized as names of towns in the Haran (Harran) area.’ 
The Nuzi tablets elucidate many a custom typical of the Patriarchal age 
in the second millennium, but not of Israelite life in the first." Analogy 
suggests that the traditions regarding the God of the Fathers are not 
completely secondary in origin. Alt and Lewy have illustrated the 
practice of each Patriarch’s choosing his God for himself by numerous 
examples from Aramaic and Arabic paganism, from the contract tablets 
of fifteenth century Nuzi, and from Old Assyrian documents of the 
twentieth century.’ In fact, the more we have learned about the West 
Semitic or Amorite civilization of the first part of the second millennium, 
the more striking have the parallels with the Patriarchal traditions be- 
come, and the more probable it is that the Fathers of Israel were one 
small branch of the Amorite movement. As such, and with center at 
Haran in the heart of the West Semitic territory in the pre-Hurrian 

riod, they undoubtedly came into contact with the Sumero-Accadian 
culture which was the dominant influence in the civilization of early 
Western Asia. If so, we should be in position to explain a most peculiar 
fact about Israel in Palestine: the possession of creation stories which 
show an undeniable influence from Sumero-Accadian epics but none 
whatever from Canaanite.“ A far more conservative view toward the 


2. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940; hereafter abbreviated FSAC), pp. 184 ff. 
Journal of Biblical Literature(hereafter JBL), LIV (1935), pp. 173 ff.; Bulletin of the 


“ane Schools ... (hereafter BASOR) 81 (Feb. 1941), pp. 16 ff.; Bauer, Die Ostkanaanaer 
( a 

3. Albright, FSAC, pp. 179 f. Cf. JBL XLII! (1924), pp. 385 ff. 

4. See Gordon, Biblical Archaeologist (hereafter BA), III. 1 (Feb. 1940), and The Living Past 


(1941), chap. VIII; Pfeiffer and Speiser, One Hundred Selected Nuzi Texts (Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. XV!, 1936). 

5. Alt, Der Gott der Vaeter (1929); Lewy, Revue de WHistoire des Religions, Vol. CX (1934) 
pp. 50 ff.; Albright, JBL, LIV (1935), pp. 188 ff. The date given here for the Cappadociar 
tablets is that of Albright in BASOR 88 (Dec. 1942), p. 32 

6. This statement can now be made with considerable confidence as a result of our present 
knowledge of Canaanite mythology: cf. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel! 
(1942), chap. II; Eissfeldt, Ras Schamra und Sanchunjaton (1939); Gordon, The Living Past 
(1941), chap. VII, and The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat (1943). 
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antiquity of such traditions is probably called for. 

Evidence from Egypt and from Palestinian excavations and explora- 
tion has also pointed in the direction of a more conservative view toward 
the substantial reliability of Israel's oral traditions. The simplicity of 
life in Palestine of the Amorite period as contrasted with the rapid growth 
of feudalism in the Hyksos Age, the distribution of towns during the 
early second millennium as known from exploration and also from the 
Egyptian execration texts, the revival of nomadism in Transjordan and 
the rapid growth of settled agrarian society in Western Palestine, the 
history of the Jordan rift in connection with the Sodom and Gomorrah 
incident,’ the Egyptian parallels to the Joseph story, the possible con- 
nection between Hebrew tradition and the four hundred year era of 
Tanis, the absence of any evidence of the familiar fertility cult cycle in 
Genesis’ — all of these items and many more illustrate the wealth of data 
from the Patriarchal age with which we now have to deal. 

A second major illustration of the conservative trend which archae- 
ology is bringing about has to do with the conquest and settlement of 
Israel in Palestine. Not all the problems are solved or ever will be. The 
actual events were undoubtedly of a very complex nature, and we shall 
never know all of the details. Yet archaeology has provided data which 
leads us to more conservative views regarding the true nature of the 
events. Heretofore, the Conquest has been regarded as a gradual one 
by osmosis, wherein Israelites and Canaanites were gradually amalga- 
mated. That there is much truth in this belief can be easily shown. 
However, the violent destruction which occured at such sites as Bethel, 
Lachish, and Debir during the thirteenth century indicates that we must 
take seriously the Biblical claims for a storming of at least central and 
southern Palestine with such violence and such contempt for the inhabi- 
tants that there was small opportunity or desire for amalgamation on 
a large scale. The supposed conflict between chapters 10-11 of the Book 
of Joshua and chapter 1 of the Book of Judges has been exaggerated, 
and a new point of view regarding the historicity of the Conquest is 
necessitated.” This means that we must reckon with an Israel which 
in the earliest days of her life in Palestine was a virile, dynamic cultural 
and national entity. Syncretism, while therswas much of it particularly 
during the period of the Judges and the age of the Monarchy, must not 
be exaggerated to the extent that we lose sight of this fact. 

A great deal has been written on the date of the Exodus and the 
Conquest. In the past three main theories have been held: (1) that the 
Exodus was the Hebrew echo of the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt, 
c. 1550 B. C.; (2) that it occurred during the Eighteenth Egyptian Dyn- 
asty, c. 1440 B. C.; and (3) that it took place during the reign of 
Merenptah in the Nineteenth Dynasty, c. 1230 B. C. None of these 


7. Cf. Harland, BA V. 2 (May 1942), VI. 3 (Sept. 1943). . 

8. Cf. Graham and May, Culture and Conscience (1936), chap. II!, especially p. 94. 

9. Cf. Wright, “The Literary and Historical Problem of Josh. 10 and Judg. 1,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, Vol. V. 2 (April 1946). 
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theories now appears entirely adequate. Albright’s study of the Amarna 
tablets indicates that there were four main city-states in Southern 
Palestine during the first part of the fourteenth century.” Letters from 
the kings in Northern Gilead and Bashan indicate that this area was 
likewise organized within a city-state system, while the silence of the 
Amarna correspondence concerning Southern Transjordan together with 
the results of Glueck’s survey, indicates that this area was still inhabited 
by a nomadic people. In the Book of Joshua, however, we encounter 
nine city-states in Southern Palestine in addition to those at Jericho, 
Bethel, and the Hivite tetrapolis, while from the Book of Numbers we 
learn that an entirely new system of affairs existed in Transjordan, for 
the area is divided into four kingdoms (those of Og, Sihon, Moab, and 
Edom) and a fifth, the Ammonite, had come into being by the time of 
the Judges.'' Obviously, a later date than the Amarna period of the 
fourteenth century is presupposed by this state of affairs. In addition, 
the lack of evidence for Egyptian building in the Egyptian Delta during 
the Eighteenth Dynasty points to the Nineteenth Dynasty for the Hebrew 
construction of Pithom and Raamses (Exod. 1:11), and the destruction of 
Bethel, Lachish, and Debir about the middle and third quarter of the 
thirteenth century leads us to Albright’s view that the Exodus must have 
occurred sometime in the early part of the reign of Rameses II (1301- 
1234 B. C.).” The problems of Jericho and Ai, however, remain, and 
prevent us from oversimplifying the picture. The final history of Jericho 
is still obscure. That it was abandoned by the second or third quarter of 
the fourteenth century, however, seems certain. Consequently, we must 
assume that behind the present narratives of the Conquest there was a 
more complex situation than first meets the eye.” Yet this fact cannot 
obscure the substantial historicity and violence of the main wave of the 
Conquest in the thirteenth century. 

There is an equally large amount of evidence bearing on the settle- 
ment of Israel in Palestine. For the first time, the hill country became 
dotted with newly established towns, the ruins of which can be dis- 
tinguished from those of the great Canaanite centers left standing and 
from the towns under the political and economic control of the Phil- 
istines.* The disturbed conditions described in the Book of Judges are 
also reflected in the strata of all excavated towns of the period, indicating 
that the struggle for power and control among the various groups in the 
country was intense. The excavations also indicate the change which 
began with the United Monarchy of David and Solomon. A far greater 
degree of stability was achieved; the general prospérity and rise in popu- 


0. BASOR 87 (Oct. 1942), pp. 32 ff. 
Se ty and Filson, Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible (1945), pp. 35 f. and 
is. 1V-VI. 

2. Cf. Albright, BASOR 58 (April 1935), pp. 10 ff.; 68 (Dec. 1957). 9 . 22 ff. 

3. further Burrows, What Mean ese Stones? (1941), pp. 5 ff.; Wright, BA Ill. ; 
(Sept. 1940); McCown, Ladder of Progress in Palestine (1943), pp. 79 ff.; Finegan, Light 
from the Ancient Past (1946), pp. 129 ff. 

14. Meio. JBL LX (1941). po. 27 ff.: American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XL!!! (1939), pp 
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lation and standard of living are witnessed; the last centers of Philistine 
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mn and Canaanite culture (except, of course, those along the coast to the 

m north of Mt. Carmel) were either destroyed, as was Beth-shan, or brought 

as under the political and economic control of the hill country for the first 

1e time in the country’s history.” 

th The combined linquistic, historical and archaeological treatment of 

od the list of levitical cities in Josh. 21 by Albright indicates that this list is 

er almost certainly from a tenth century compilation of still older material, 

0, and that the establishment of these cities can scarcely be an idealization 

ve of the Post-Exilic Priestly school, a view which has been commonly 

or held.”* In my opinion the same can be held for the lists of tribal cities and 

rd boundaries in Joshua 15-19; at least it is difficult to explain on other 
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he Fig. 6. The Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem. Taken from the northeast corner 
of the city wall by Harold R. Willoughby. 

grounds the presence among them of such cities as Sharuhen (Tell el- 

lis- Far‘ah) and Gezer which by the ninth century had been virtually 


nd & abandoned. If this is the case, then there is no reason whatever to 


iil- ascribe these lists in Joshua to the Priestly writers of the Post-Exilic 
non period. The system of land tenure in Israel, the special group (the tribe 
ing | of Levi) set apart for the priesthood which had certain cities but no land 
the allotted to it, the Tabernacle and Temple cultus supported, not by 
ich grants of land, but by tithes and other contributions, are characteristic 
nor Israelite institutions which are thrown into bold relief when contrasted 
pu- with the variant institutions of surrounding countries. They cannot be 
The wealth of information for the ages of David and Solomon cannot be surveyed here 
cal for the reign of David, the best recent survey is that of Bright, ‘The Age of King David.” 
a Union Seminary Review, Vol. LII! (1942); pp. 87 ff. For Solomon, see Hyatt, “Solomon 
in All His Glory,’ Journal of Bible and Religion, Voi. Viil (1940), pp. 27 ff. with 
1 references cited; Glueck, The Other Side of Jordan (1940), chaps. III-IV; Albright, 
ight Socheschney and the Religion of Israel (1942), pp. 119-155; Wright, BA IV. 2 (May, 1941); 
tg) Burrows, What Mean These Stones? (1941; use index). 


15*. See Albright, “The List of Levitic Cities,’ Louis Ginzberg Jubiice Volume (1945). 
, PP English Section, pp. 49 ff. 
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adequately explained as being late priestly idealizations; they are too 
basic to the whole Israelite economy. If so, and if the lists in Joshua 15-21 
are early in origin as they are here claimed to be, then we have reached 
certain conclusions, the implications of which are widely at variance with 
the views which have been commonly held in the past. A complete re- 
study of the institutions of early Israel is necessitated and a new evalu- 
ation placed upon the Priestly stratum of the Pentateuch. 


When it is sometimes said that recent study has done little to disturb 
the basic tenets of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, we should not fail 
to observe that the statement is confined to the continued recognition of 
the basic documents and the acceptance of certain dates for their com- 
pletion. There is more, however, to Wellhausenism than this. It is 
primarily a reconstruction of the whole institutional history of Israel, 
based upon the assumption that the material within a given document is 
more of a reflection of the age in which the document was written than 
of the age which it purports to describe. Archaeological discoveries and 
the new perspective which they are bringing about make it increasingly 
difficult to hold this view without serious qualification. 

To continue the list of archaeological discoveries which illustrate 
Israel’s history and which lead us to a more conservative treatment of 
the sources would consume far more space than is here available. 
Reference can only be made to the basic surveys now at hand.” The 
excavations certainly bear clear witness to the gradual decline in the 
material prosperity of Palestine during the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury and throughout the seventh century when the country was con- 
trolled and repeatedly ravaged by the great powers. Even more vivid 
witness is born to the devastating havoc wrought by the Babylonian con- 
quest of Judah, in which town after town was destroyed, many never 
to be reoccupied. It was three centuries before the country again 
attained something of its former prosperity.” 


No discoveries for the period of the New Testament compare in 
importance with those for the Old. This is inevitable since the New Testa- 
ment covers little more than a century in time, while the Old carries us 
through more than fifteen hundred years. The most spectacular event 
in New Testament archaeology has been the publication of newly 
found manuscripts dating from the second and third centuries A. D.” 
These together with those manuscripts long known provide more evidence 
for the text of the New Testament than for any other book from 
antiquity. The recent discoveries, by and large, have supported the 


16. See references to Albright, Burrows, McCown, and Finegan in notes 2, 13, 15. Cf. also 
Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon (1937); Watzinger, Denkmaeler Palaestinas | (1933), 
I! (1935); Barrois, Manuel d’Archeologie Biblique | (1939). } 

17. For a brief review of the period of the Exile and Restoration, see Albright, BA IX. 
(Feb. 1946). Cf. also FSAC, Chap. VI. 

18. Cf. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri (1933-7); Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment 
of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library (1935); Bell and Skeat, Fragments of an 

Unknown Gospel . . . (1935); Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past (1946), Chap. V!!. 
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text of our best Greek versions, and few new readings of much significance 
have been discovered. Aramaic inscriptions, especially on Jewish os- 
suaries, keep coming to light; but until more of them have been discovered 
and until all the evidence has been assembled, the vexing question of 
the Aramaic origin of the Gospels will not be settled to the satisfaction 
of many scholars. Except for the work of Glueck and others in the ex- 
ploration of Nabataea, archaeological work in Palestine has dealt pri- 
marily either with pre-Christian or with post-first century monuments.'? 





Fig. 7. A manger in one of the Megiddo stables. In all probability these stables were originally 
contsructed by Solomon. (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago). 


Accordingly, archaeology has not had the same historical implications for 
New Testament scholarship as it has had for Old Testament studies. 
The new conservatism regarding oral tradition in the Old Testament, 
however, ought to have a challenging effect on those whose skepticism 
has viewed the Christian teaching as largely the creation of the early 
Church, especially since the period of oral transmission in this case was 


so short. 


See further, Finegan, op. cit., Chaps. VIII-|X; McCown, op. cit., Chaps. XVI-XXI; 


Westminster Historical Atias ..., pp. 75-96; various articles with bibliography by Filson, 
May, McCown, McDonald, Parvis, and Willoughby in BA If. 2, Il. 3, Ul. 2, IV. 1, 
Vv. ¥ Vi. 2, Vil. 1, Vil. 4, VILL. 3. The majority of the discoveries in the Greek and Roman 


cities which hear directly on the Bible have long been known. 
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IV 

As we turn to a brief consideration of the effect which archaeology 
has had upon the study of Biblical religion, we are immediately plunged 
into an area in which heated disputes have been taking place. The 
conservative trends to be observed in German scholarship between the 
two wars have been drawn together, greatly amplified, and focussed 
with erudition and a large compilation of the relevant archaeological 
data in the writings of Albright.2° A majority of the scholars in England 
and America have not been convinced by such an assertion as that of 
Mosaic monotheism;?' yet even so the discussion is-having.a healthy 
effect. Issues are being clarified, and a new perspective is being achieved, 
so that future writing by up to date scholars on the question of Old 
Testament religion, at least, will be very different from that in the past. 
What are the issues in this discussion? 

The Graf-Wellhausen reconstruction of the history of Israel's re- 
ligion was in effect an assertion that within the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment we have a perfect example of the evolution of a religion from 
animism in Patriarchal times, through henotheism, to monotheism, the 
latter first achieved in pure form during the sixth-fifth centuries. The 
Patriarchs worshipped the spirits in trees, stones, springs, mountains, etc. 
The God of pre-prophetic Israel was a tribal Deity, limited in his power 
to the land of Palestine, a mountain-God and a war-God who showed 
unpredictable favoritism and who lacked many basic moral qualities 
later attributed to him by the prophets. Under the influence of Canaanite 
religion he even became a fertility God and sufficiently tolerant to allow 
the early religion of Israel to be distinguished little from that of Canaan. 
It was the prophets who were the true innovators and who produced 
most, if not all, of that which was truly distinctive in Israel, the grand 
culmination coming with the universalism of Second Isaiah. Thus we 
have animism, or polydemonism, a limited tribal Deity, implicit ethical 
monotheism, and finally explicit and universal monotheism. The second 
and third stages have been variously grouped by scholars under poly- 
theism, henotheism, and monotheism, depending upon the particular 
emphasis of the individual scholar. 

Now it should be noted that this view was first established between 
1850 and 1880, when the archaeological recovery of the ancient world 
was barely in its swaddling clothes. No synthesis of Near Eastern cul- 
tural history was possible, and inability to understand Israel’s background 
would inevitably make it difficult to place Israel's religion in its proper 
evolutionary background. 

Only in the last ten years has a real archaeological synthesis become 


ae _ — — —— . ee 


20. Bee grganiatiy FSAC, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942), JBL LIX (1940), 
pp. : 

21. For the chief reviews of the point of view of the works cited in n. 20, see Meek, 

Review of Religion, 1940, pp. 286 ff.; JBL LXI (1942), pp. 21 ff.; Journal of Near 

Eastern Studies, Vol. || (1943), pp. 122 f.; Burrows, Journal of the American Oriental 

society. Vol. 62 (1942), pp. 343 ff.; McClellan, Theological Studies, Vol. |!! (1942), pp. 
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possible; small wonder, therefore, that its revolutionary effects on Biblical 
study are only beginning to be felt. In any event, we can assert with 
confidence that by the time of the Patriarchs the religion of all parts of 
the Near East was a long distance removed from animism, if the latter in 
any approved textbook form ever existed at all. As early as the Neolithic 
period, before the appearance of pottery, we find a building at Jericho, 
which is almost certainly a temple, with remarkable statues of deities in 
the triad of man, woman, and child.2?, The Ghassulian paintings of the 
Chalcolithic period in the Jordan valley bear witness to an exceedingly 
complex religious imagination with indications of a belief in high gods. 





Fig. 8. Entrance to a burial chamber in one of the most famous. Jewish burial grounds of the 
+ third-fourth centuries A. D.—Beth-Shearim in Galilee. The excavations at this site 
have been conducted by Dr. Benjamin Maisler of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

(Photo by the Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem) . 


At least three temples of the third millennium are known from Palestine,’ 
while both the fourth and third millennia bear witness to a highly de- 
veloped cultus in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and probably in Syria. Thus it 
can confidently be said that when Oesterley and Robinson in their 
Hebrew Religion: Its Origin and Development ‘take more than one fourth 
of their book to describe the animistic and magical background of Israel's 
religion, they are dealing neither with pagan nor with Patriarchal re- 
ligion, but chiefly with Stone Age survivals or relics, the true importance 


* 


22. Garstang, The Story of Jericho (1940), pp. 47 ff.;; Albright, FSAC, pp. 95, 127. 

23. At Jericho c. 3000 B. C. (Garstang, op. cit., p. 71); at Megiddo c. 3000 B. C. ‘Loud, 
Illustrated London News, Nov. 19, 1938, p 926); and at Ai c. 2500 B. C. (Syria XVI, 

1935, Pls. L-LI, and pp. 325 ff.). 
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of prers olther in ‘tena or in contemporary polytheism ; is inadequately 
understood and over-emphasized. It cannot be objected that Patriarchal 
nomadism would naturally be more “primitive” than the inhabitants of 
contemporary Palestine. While this may have been true relatively, a 
study of the evidences for Amorite religion, particularly in the Amorite 
onomasticon, and the indications of such sources as the Egyptian Tale of 
Sinuhe, lead us a long, long way from the picture which Oesterley and 
Robinson have painted. The details of Patriarchal religion we shall never 
know. That it was a branch from Semitic “El” religion seems probable 
but we have no clear evidence as to its exact nature.4 

It seems to me quite probable that these remarks would find general 
agreement today among a majority of informed scholars. A far greater 
degree of disagreement exists regarding the nature of early Israelite 
religion. With what assured facts does archaeology confront us? Perhaps 
the fairly obvious one which should be mentioned is that each of the 
great polytheisms, we now know, was a cosmic system, of which the 
gods were the personified natural forces, phenomena, and the like. The 
gods had no geographical limitation other than the limitation of that 
portion of nature they personified.2° Accordingly, when the earliest 
poetry and documents of Israel speak of Yahweh’s complete charge of 
nature and all its substance, we are warned against assuming a geo- 
graphical limitation on his power which not even the polytheists im- 
posed on their deities. In fact, it seems quite obvious that since divinity 
in the Old Testament was one and not many,?° the designation of Yahweh 
as a fertility-God, or as a mountain-God, or by any other such term 
derived from polytheism is misleading. In our earliest, pre-prophetic 
sources he is all these and more, because he is no personification of nature. 
He transcends nature and is nature’s God. 

In view of the archaeological evidence, therefore, it seems to me 
that Albright is quite justified in raising his questions about henotheism.*’ 
It is extremely difficult to put one’s finger on any parallel phenomenon 
in the conceptual life of Israel’s neighbors, and while there are several 
verses in the Old Testament which appear to indicate certain tendencies 
toward it, the weight of the evidence appears to point away from a 
dominating henotheism known thus far from the textbook definitions, at 
least within the official Yahwism of early Israel. An illuminating source 
of study is the attitude taken toward the holy sites, Tabernacle, and 
Temple in the pre- prophetic literature. Yahweh used them all, even 
former Canaanite sacred sites, as places where he revealed himself with- 
out in any way atti bound or py limited nA them.28 Con- 





24. Cf. Albright, FSAC, pp. 184 ff.; ites JBL LX (1941), pp. 113 f 
25. See Frankfort, Wilson, Jacobsen and Irwin, The tanetectaet ‘Adventure of Ancient Man, 
(University of Chicago Press, 1947). 

. There was, of course, a belief in angels, but it would seem that their divinity was dependent 
or derived. The main ~<a is that there was no pantheon of deities (e.g. Biblical Hebrew 
has no word for “‘goddess.’ 

. Albright, FSAC, pp. 219 f.; ‘BL LIX (1940), pp. 102 ff. 

Cf. Eichrodt heologie des Alten Testaments, Vol. i, pp. 44 ff.; and Wright, BA VII. 4 
(Dec. 1944), pp. 71 ff. 
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sequently, those who still wish to retain the term “henotheism” will have 
to define it somewhat differently than has been the custom in the past. 

It has been frequently asserted that the early religion of Israel had 
little to distinguish it from the religion of Canaan. Today such a view 
is most difficult. Certainly that portion of the long lost Canaanite litera- 
ture which has been found at Ugarit sounds very different from any- 
thing we have in the Old Testament. According to the Deuteronomic 
editor of Judges and Kings great numbers of people did “play the 
harlot” after other gods. Even here, however, we may perhaps be in 


Fig. 9. Station wagon carrying members of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem on a trip of exploration, with a British military truck in the background. 
(Photo 1936, by Nelson Glueck) 


danger of assuming too much, for though statues of male deities are 
frequently found in Canaanite sites, not a single clear example has thus 
far been found within the tons and tons of debris removed from Israelite 
sites. The evidence in this case is so striking that it cannot be dismissed 
as a questionable argument from silence. The basic character and 
antiquity of the second commandment thus receives as strong a support 
as archaeology will probably ever be able to provide for it. At the 
same time, however, large numbers of figurines, representing probably 
the Canaanite mother-goddess and fertility-goddess, have been found in 
Israelite sites, furnishing unquestioning evidence of syncretism among 
the common people. These two pieces of evidence suggest that the syn- 
cretism did not go so far as to displace, however, Yahweh as Israel’s 
national and all-controlling God. Possibly the real source of danger in 
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early Israelite theology lay not so much in an equating of Yahweh with 
a pagan deity?? as in the comparative freedom which angelology might 
allow for the importation of many pagan notions.?° 

The absence of typical mythology of polytheistic type and the con- 


























































centration instead upon the -will of God as expressed in election and 

covenant is another fundamental element in pre-prophetic as well as in 

prophetic religion. The absence of a dominant theriomorphism?' and the 

apodictic as distinguished from the casuistic type of law32 are further 1 

evidence that even in early Israel there was a distinct cultural and g 

religious point-of-view which was never lost but held to tenaciously and s 

which was not invented but clarified by the prophets.*? Thus the more a 

information which archaeology has provided for an understanding of the 

contemporary polytheisms, the more we are forced to emphasize the g 

distinctive, the revolutionary mutation, which was Israel's true signifi- n 

cance among the ancient religions. In fact, the break in continuity with ke 

these religions is becoming increasingly easy to describe, while the st 

evolutionary process between the one and the other is increasingly vi 

obscured. Relation, dependence, and influence in many conceptual is 

items and practices are clear; but the organic wholeness of the Israelite e) 

point-of-view (as expressed in God, man, covenant, law) cannot be lin 

delineated entirely by evolutionary criteria. p 

The purpose of this brief discussion is not to list all the evidence 

which archaeology presents for the study of Biblical religion but to * 

point out its most significant contributions: namely, the presentation E 

of evidence which proves that the Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen reconstrue- th 

tion of the history of Israel’s religion was an over-simplification, and he 
inevitably so. For this reason the Old Testament is a more open field Ce 
for research and study today than it has been for fifty years. = 
V the 

The limitations of space have made it necessary to leave many sub- ne 
jects untouched. The attempt has been to deal with matters of perspec- tic 
: Ad 

29. The evidence of personal names for the equating of Baal with Yahweh is exceedingly Th 
tenuous. Beginning in the period of the Judges, the appellative “baal’’ was borrowed, of spe 
course, for Yahweh, though even so it remained rare and not nearly so common as such 
borrowed appellatives as El, Elohim, Elyon, and Adon. In any event, a great confusion OSO 
exists in the writing on this subject because little account has been taken of the vast 
subject of divine appellatives in the ancient Near East. fru 

30. E. g. Gen. 6:1-4 and the later Jewish angelology. 

31. It seems to me that the archaeological evidence is overwhelmingly on the side of Albright ty p 
for the interpretation of Jeroboam’s bulls as podia for the invisible Deity (a parallel to the (V 
“enthronement” of Yahweh on the cherubim in the Solomonic Temple; cf. FSAC, pp. ( 
228 ff.) While the cherubim in Jerusalem were not open to public view, the bulls of Dan and 
and Bethel undoubtedly were. In any event, there is no doubt that in the course of time : 
many people came to worship the bulls themselves. to C 

32. Cf. Alt, Die Urspruenge des israelitischen Rechts (1934): see B. A. VI 1, pp. 17-18. The 
apodictic or command type of law was, of course, typical of the convenantal conception 
of society which was a distinquishing mark of Israel. 

33. Cf. Eichrodt in his review of Fosdick, Guide to the Understanding of the Bible in JBL LXV, Bil | 
No. I! (June, 1946). _Up to this point | have purposively avoided the term “monotheism” vy 
because a final decision about its use does not lie in the province of archaeology. ‘So and 
much depends on the definition of the term, and on the interpretation of such accommo- 
dating exclamations of praise as: ‘“‘Who is like unto thee among the gods, O Yahweh!” go; 





(cf. the writer, BA VI. 1, p. 14 f.). 
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tive rather than to catalogue discoveries irrespective of their relative im- 
portance. The New Testament field particularly has been slighted; yet 
when the Bible is taken as a whole, it is obvious that archaeology, while 
extremely important for all phases of study, has played the most signi- 
ficant role in the exposition of the Old Testament. 

What are the urgent tasks of the future? 

1. The first and foremost task is the recruiting and training of able 
men and women, particularly those who have a broad background, a 
great fund of the indispensible common sense, and a good personality, 
so that they can be placed in teaching positions throughout the country 
and at the same time encouraged to continue their study. 

2. Next in importance is the preparation of new Biblical lexicons, 
grammars, and commentaries which will repair the tremendous lag which 
now exists between such handbooks and the present state of our know- 
ledge. This is perhaps the major task of the post-War era, though its 
successful completion is dependent upon the rearing and training of 
young scholars adequately prepared for the task. To my mind there 
is little use at the moment of launching a large commentary project, for 
example, since people who are adequately trained in archaeology, 
linguistics, and Biblical theology are small in number. An eclectic hodge- 
podge of data and rival points of view would scarcely fill the need. 


3. Money must be found in this country both for publications and 
for excavations. As a result of the devastating effect of the War upon 
England and the Continent, America must take the lead in furnishing 
the resources which our discipline requires; and this places a rather 
heavy burden of responsibility upon us. The undisputed leadership of 
Germany in our fields of study is a thing of the past. The question, how- 
ever, is whether we here possess the qualifications necessary to carry on 
that leadership without a serious drop in quality of output. 

4. Perhaps more than anything else today, the Biblical student 
needs an understanding of the conceptual life of the ancient world, par- 
ticularly among the lines staked out by the volume, The Intellectual 
Adventure of Ancient Man, by Frankfort, Wilson, Jacobsen, and Irwin. 
The time has come when such interpretative syntheses are possible, and 
specialists in the cognate fields must labor far more along such phil- 
osophical and theological lines if they expect their research to bear 
fruit for modern culture. This means that more works are needed of the 
type represented by Werner Jaeger, Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture 
(Vol. I, 1939, Vol. IT., 1943, Vol. III., 1945); C. N. Cochrane, Christianity 
and Classical Culture (1940); and W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age 
to Christianity (1940). 


5. New compilations of the archaeological data which bear on the 
Bible are badly needed. Burrows’ What Mean These Stones? (1941) 
and Galling’s Biblisches Reallexikon (1937) are excellent as far as they 
go; but what is especially imperative are up to date works along the line 
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of Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible (7th ed., 1937), and Gressmann’s 
Altorientalische Texte and Bilder zum Alten Testament (2nd ed. 1927). 

6. The continued study of the Ugaritic, Sumerian, and Accadian 
literature will undoubtedly throw much more light on literary forms in 
the Old Testament. The structure and nature of Israelite poetry should 
become much clearer,?+ and the background of many allusions, quota- 
tions, and forms of expression, many of which cannot now be recognized. 


should be established. 


7. Many new excavations are desirable, since archaeological tech- 
niques and control have vastly improved within the last twenty years. 
Specifically New Testament sites have rarely been dug in Palestine, and 
more attention should be paid to them. Further excavations in Syria and 
Lebanon, particularly in Iron age sites, are sorely needed. In Palestine 
the areas of Galilee, Transjordan, and Samaria have scarcely been more 
than touched. Such an important site as Hazor should certainly be dug, 
and renewed studies of such old sites as Gezer, Eglon (Tell el-Hesi) and 
Gerar with new excavations should make the older reports more usable. 


This list of things to be done could be indefinitely expanded: e. g., 
the renewed study of personal names in the light of the whole corpus 
. Of ancient names, the collection and study of all Aramaic documents, 
the study of Israelite cultic objects and practices, the attempt to identify 
the tools and weapons mentioned in the Bible with those found in the 
excavations in iotie that more accurate translations of the terms in 
question may be made, ‘continued research on Israelite institutions in the 
light of their background, etc. The discovery of the Ugaritic, Mari, 
Lachish, and Auja el-Hafir documents certainly whet our appetites for 
more, and lead us to hope that even the impossible may be possible! 
Perhaps enough has been said, however, to indicate that Biblical archaeo- 
logy, far from being a stale subject which has reached the state of 
diminishing returns, has barely outgrown its adolescence. Its revolu- 
tionary contributions and implications are only now being clarified, and 
no one can predict just how disturbing it may become in the future! 





34. Cf. Patton, Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms (1944), pp. 1-1). 








